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In This Issue: Training Graduate Student Instructors 



This issue of Ttaching at Btrketey 
describes departmental and campus-wide 
efforts to train and guide Graduate Stu- 
dent Instructors (GSIs). 

Page one highlifhts administrative 
changes and grant opportunities. A 
recent task force report identified needed 
improvements in selecting, training and 
evaluating GSIs, Their recommenda- 
tions arc summarized here. Proposed 
changes in graduate student teaching 
titles are discimed in another article. To 
help faculty and departments undertake 
a variety of training activities, the 
campus makes available special grants; 
information on this grant program is 
presented below. Rnally. page one 
describes^ the newly-created Office of 



Educatiotial Development (publisher of 
this newsletter) and outlines the services 
we provide. 

Page two oflfers insights into an initial 
training step: the orienution. Articles 
describe both the general campus-wide 
Orientation Conference sponsored by the 
Graduate Assembly each fall as well as 
more specialized departmental orienta- 
tions. In addition to conferences and 
meetings, handbooks can help prepare 
GSIs for teaching: page two discusses 
such materials developed both by depart- 
ments and the Graduate Assembly. 

As GSIs practice their new craft, prob> 
lems ineviubly occur. To provide GSIs 
with both support and information. 



Report Cites Areas For Improvement 



Cacli >ear nearly 1800 Graduate Stu- 
dent Instructors (GSIs) at Berkeley make 
major contnbutions :o teaching, particu- 
larly at the freshman and sophomore lev 
els. For a number of years the policies 
and procedures relating to these GSIs 
have been unclear, administrative chan- 
nels have been diver*- and poorly 
defined; criteria and -esources for 
appointment, training. ;d supervision 
of GSIs have been uneven or 
undevelopeii. 

To help improve current practices, a 
Committee on Graduate Student Instruc- 
tors (COGSI) was e<tablished in 1983-84 
by Vice Chancellot for Undcigraduate 
Affair^ W. M. Laetsch. at the request of 
the Vice Chancellor Roderic B. Park. 
Tne charge of the committee was to 
examine current procedures and recom- 
mend areas for improvement. 

Members of COGSI included Profes- 
sor William Bade (Mathematics). Dr. 
Barbara G. Davis (Office of Educational 
Development). Professor Hugh Rich- 
mond (English, and Chair of COGSI). 
Dr. Kun Lauridsen (Student Learning 
Center). Ms. Mary Patterson (Graduate 
Assembl>). Professor Hanna Pitkin (Pol- 
itical Science), Professor Herbert Strauss 
(Chemist r>'). Professor Marvalee Wake 
(Zoology), and Professor David Wood 
(Entomology and Parasitology and Asso- 
ciate Dean of the Graduate Division). 

The Committee delivered its report in 
fall 1984. and its recommendations arc 
being reviewed by the Academic Senate 
and the Administration. 

In its report, the Committee recom- 
mends clarifying and strengthening 
policy-making and administrative net- 
works at all levels, increasing resources 
for training, encouraging departments to 
achieve the best procedures for their 
GSIs. and assuring advanced assignment 
to departments of sufficient GSI posi- 
tions to meet teaching needs. 



Specifically, the Committee recom- 
mends that the Administration identify 
one senior administrator with general 
oversight for GSI affairs: at present there 
is no one authorized to coordinate pol- 
ic>-. This officer would be assisted by a 
committee of faculty and sufT members, 
appointed in consultation with the 
Academic Senate, who are experienced in 
training and supervising GSIs. In addi- 
tion, the report recommends that ever>' 
department with GSIs identify a faculty 
member or administrative position to 
develop formal policy and procedures for 
their GSIs. 

The report stresses that departments 
must ensure that GSIs have mastery of 
subject matter relevant to their aprtint* 
ment, and that GSIs who are not native 
English speaker! have adequate skills in 
wnting and speaking English. Testing 
and remedial programs should be pro- 
vided and required when necessary. 
Adequate orientation, training, .ind inser- 
vice supervision should be estab! shed by 
using both departmental resources and 
campus support units. 

To carry out these recommendations, 
the report urges that the Administration 
increase funding for departmental and 
campus-wide programs. 

The report recommends regular com- 
munication among those concerned with 
GSIs. such as an annual conference of 
depaitmental officers to develop policy 
and improve procedures. This confer- 
ence would be planned by the GSI com- 
mittee and presided over by the relevant 
administrative officer. 

To improve the use of GSI appoint- 
ments, the report concludes, the pnncipal 
need is for firm leadership; systematic 
consultation at all levels; adequate sup- 
port of departmental and central pro- 
grams; and reinforcements of faculty 
involvement. Copies of the report are 
available from the Office of Educational 
Development. 273 Stephens. 2-6392. 



Funding For The Future: 
Grants Promote GSI Training 



If you have an idea for improving 
Graduate Student Instructor (GSI) tram- 
ing in your department, grants are avail- 
able to help you carry out your project. 

These special funds can be used to 
develop orientation workshops, offer 
seminars or courses, prepare handbooks 
or resource files, or undertake other 
activities that improve the selection, 
training and guidance of GSIs. 

Awards range between 52 SO and 
$9000. Last year's average grant was 
approximately S3.27S While the grants 
cannot be used to fund GSI positions, 
the Committee will review proposals 
aimed at any aspect of GSI development 
or training. Aside from the activities 
listed above, potential projects might 
include hiring a GSI to serve as a Master 
TA or purchasing audiovisual matenals 
to be used tn GSI training. 

Unacceptable proposals include 



requests for a faculty member's summer 
salary, one-time activiues (e.g.. guest 
speakers or film rentals), or major equip- 
ment purchases. 

Applications will be assessed in terms 
of the proposal's campus-wide impact, 
the number of GSIs who will benefit, the 
expected short*term impact on the qual- 
ity of GSI instruction, and the likelihood 
of adoption or future funding by the 
department. 

In I984-8S. 18 of 23 applications 
(78%) received some or all of the funding 
requested. To apply for a grant. an> 
application form, available from xwt 
Office of Educational Development (273 
Stephens; 2-6392). must be completed 
and submitteo oy April II, 1986. 

For further information, lists of 
funded projects, or assistance in develop- 
ing a proposal, please contact the Office 
of Educational Development. 



many departments have designed short- 
term workshops. Articles on page three 
describe depaitmenul and campus-wide 
workshops on a range of topics. 

On pages four^nd five, experienced 
faculty members offer advice on working 
with GSIs: methods for providing 
comprdiensive training; special problems 
faced by GSIs who learned English as a 
second language, and assunng 'con- 
sistency in srading. Of special interest 
are three articles describing good prac- 
tices and offering tips for faculty, depart- 
ments and GSIs. Foreign TAs will also 
find a listing of resources to improve 
their spoken English and to assist them 
in teaching American students. 



Many departments recognize the need 
for permanent, long-term GSI training. 
Various 300-leveI courses and seminan 
are offered each lemester. many as 
required components of TA training. 
Faculty members who teach these 
courses describe their goals, formats and 
instructional methods on pages six and 
seven. Videouping, oAen a major com- 
ponent of these courses, is discussed in 
several articles. 

Finally, page eight lists the names of 
faculty members who have received 
granu to improve teaching and leaining. 
This page also describes a program to 
recognize outstanding contributions by 
GSIs. 



OED: Options For Educational 
Development 



Need advice on wa>'S to improve >our 
courses? Wondering how to strengthen 
students* writing and speech ^ills? 
Seeking suggestions for working 
efllectively with Graduate Stutient 
Instructors? 

The Office of , Educational Develop- 
ment (formerly ca^Ird TIES. Instructional 
Improvement Support Ser\'ices) can 
answer these and other questions to help 
faculty members evaluate and improve 
their courses and curricula. 

Among its activities, the office admin- 
isters several Academic Senate grant and 
award programs to recognize and 
improve teaching and learning. The 
Council on Educational Development 
provides grants, from over one-thousand 
to several thousand dollars, that are typi- 
cally used to prepare new courses, plan 
and improve departmental curricula, and 
test and develop new modes of instruc- 
tion. The Council also awards instruc- 
tional travel grants to support faculty 
members* participation in profession^ 
meetings and conferences concerned with 
the impror.'ement of undergraduate and 
graduate education. The Committee on 
Teaching provides modest funds (no 
more than SlOOO) for improving existing 
courses, developing new courses, evaluat- 
ing instruaioR. or assessing curricular 
needs. Grants to strengthen the selec- 
tion, guidance and training of Graduate 
Student Instructors are also available. 
Through its award programs, the Com- 



mittee on Teaching recognizes Dis- 
tinguished Teachers and Outstanding 
Teaching Assistants and Teaching Asso- 
ciates. 

The Office of Educational Develop- 
ment also produces Teaching at Berkeley 
and other publications, consults with 
faculty members about design and 
evaluation of instruction, offers 
workshops and presentations on aspcas 
of teaching and learning, works closely 
with the Academic Senate Committee on 
Teaching and , Council on Educational 
Development on special 'nitiatives, and 
provides assisunce to other units and 
groups wo^'ng to improve instruction. 

Beginning this year, a Writing. and 
Speech Coordinator will ofllier advice and 
assistance to faculty members who wish 
to improve their students' competency in 
these areas. The new Coordinator. 
Stephen K. Tollefson. a lecturer in Sub* 
jea A and a recipient of the Dis- 
tinguished Teaching Award, will be avail- 
able to consult with faculty members and 
Graduate Student Instructors, /.ctivities 
planned for this year include compiling 
information about campus writing and 
speech topics, and preparing instruc- 
tional and curricular materials 

If you would like more information 
about these activities or a brochure 
descnbing the office's services, contact 
the Office of Educational Devdopment 
(Barbara G. Davis. Director). 273 
Stephens Hall. 642-6392. 



Change Proposed in Graduate Student 
Teaching Titles 



Roderic B. Park, The Vice Chancellor, 
issued a memo on June 25, 1985 propos- 
ing that the titles Teaching Assistant. 
Teaching Fellow and Teaching Associate 
(Student) be replaced by the single title 
Graduate Student Instructor (GSI) as of 
July 1. 1985, and that the use ot* the title 
Acting Instructor to appoint continuing 
graduate students be discontinued. 

In describing this proposed change. 
Vice Chancellor Park singled out four 
established principles that had been 
weakened in some instances over the 
years. He noted that a) training and 
experience in teaching are viewed by the 
University as an intcfral part of graduate 
education for most graduate students, b) 
that, therefore, student teaching uties 
should be reserved for registered gradu- 
ate students, c) that student teaching 
appointments should, insofar as is pos«- 
ble. involve increased responsibility with 
increasing experience, and d) that such 
appointments should continue to be lim- 
ited to a total of four academic >ears in 
order to make appointments available to 
as many graduate students as possible. 
The prop(»ed change in titles is the first 
step in assuring that future teacher 
trainee positions are in closer conforr.ity 
with the University's educational goals. 

During 1985-86 the Graduate Division 
and the Administration, with the advice 
and assistance of the Graduate Council 
and the Graduate Assembly, will be exa- 
mining intensively the area of graduate 



student teaching and research appoint- 
ments with a view to developing a struc- 
ture and system that efllectively carry out 
the goals of graduate education on the 
campus. 

The new Graduate Student Instructor 
title comprises four levels and a four step 
salary scale which corresponds ctesely to 
the present salary scales in use for gradu- 
ate student appointments. Advancement 
within range will be dependent upon 
academic performance, progress toward 
degree, teaching experience, and level of 
responsibility in the teaching program. 
Standards for advancement will be esta- 
blished by individual departm*nts and 
programs within guidelines set by the 
University. GSI appointments will be 
limited to eight regular academic semes- 
ters in total, although some exceptional 
appointments beyond that period may. 
as at present, be approved. 

Vice Chancellor Park's memo 
described this change as a trial measure 
and called for comment from interested 
parties. Concerns over the change have 
been directed to the Vice Chancellor's 
office and are being taken under advise- 
ment. 

Further revisions and more detailed 
procedures will be forthcoming as the 
campus Administration and th? Gradu- 
ate Division contmue their study of gra- 
duate student teaching and research 
appointments. 
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Each year over one hundred new gra- 
duate students enter the UC Berkeley 
Chemistry Det)artment. all of whom will 
serve as teaching assistants during their 
first semester. For many this will be 
their first teaching experience. These 
new Graduate Student Instructors (GSIs) 
will serve in about eleven different 
courses, teaching approximately 2200 
freshmen and 1500 sophomores. Most 
chemistry graduate students will work as 
TAs for three semesters, and many will 
continue in academic careers. During 
the first term of teaching, TAs often have 
many unanswered questions about teach- 
ing and are receptive to suggestions and 
guidance concerning their teaching duties 
and new ideas for experimentation in 
teaching. Therefore, ihe Chemistry 
Department beheves it is valuable to 
hr^p TAs esublish a good teaching pat- 
tern early, a pattern which they can fol- 
low in their subsequent teaching assign- 
ments. 



During the week before the beginning 
of fall term, all incoming chemistry gra- 
duate students attend a compulsory one- 
day orientatio'ti in which the new gradu- 
ate studen; instructors are trained by 
eighteen to twenty experienced GSIs. 
Two f four fa-ulty members usually par- 
ticirate in thecrientation as well. 

Each participant receives the Chemis- 
try TA Handbook and the agenda for the 
day. AAer a brief introduction, the par- 
ticipants are divided into groups of eight 
to ten students and sent to the instruc- 
tional lab rooms where most of the train- 
ing activities take place. These are the 
rooms where the graduate students them- 
selves will eventually be teaching. Each 
small group is led by two experienced 
TAs who cover various aspects of teach- 
ing including: first teaching day activi- 



As graduate students embark on their 
teaching careers at Berkeley, they can 
turn to a number of sources for informa- 
tion and advice. A useful resource is the 
Graduate Assembly TA Training Project 
which is available to assist departments, 
faculty. and graduate students 
throughout the campus in their training 
efforts. The TA Training Project is 
devoted solely to the training of Gradu- 
ate Student Instructors (GSIs). Tl.e 
project's annual TA Training Conference 
provides new and experienced GSIs with 
opportunities to develop skills, explore 
teaching techniques and identify 
resources available on campus. The TA 
Training Project also produces a hand, 
book for GSIs and will publish a special 
handbook for foreign TAs this fall. A 
newsletter for GSIs is currently bcii.g 



ties: safety equipment and use: and 
teaching a lesson. 

These discussions are augmented by 
hands-on dejionstr itions with laboralor>' 
safety equipment. In the past, videotape 
presenutions have also been used for 
this purpose. The leaders, who are 
briefed eariier in the week, are given a 
structured agenda to follow but are 
allowed flexibility in their presentation. 

At the conclusion of the workshop, the 
trainers and participants relax during an 
informal discussion session. Faculty 
members who will be teaching during the 
fall term are invited to join the group. 
The highlii^t of the day is a slide presen- 
tation session depicting vanous aspects 
of the chemistry graduate student's 
existence and glimpses into the lives of 
the faculty members when they are not 
doing chemistry. 

The success of our orientation 
workshop can be attributed to careful 
planning, preliminary hard work and the 
cooperation of the trainen. Our depart- 
«Tient is fortunate to have experienced 



GSIs who are willing to give much of 
their time, creativity and energy to help 
make our workshops effective. Each 
year, our T\s volunteer in greater 
numbers than we need. The TA trainers 
who help conduct the fall workshops get 
no monetary remuneration for their time 
and help. However, we have tradition- 
ally invited them to a dinner to show our 
appreciation. 

For the past two years, the orientation 
workshops have been funded by the 
Department of Chemistry. Last year the 
Committee on Graduate Student Instruc- 
tors (COGSl) provided some funding to 
pay the salariet of supervising head TAs. 
COGSI will be funding two-thirds of the 
Chemistry Department's 198S-86 TA- 
training programs. 



phnned for the 1 985-86 academic year. 
AH publications are available to members 
of the campus community free-of<harge. 

Dunng the year, the project sponsors a 
series of workshops that offer advice on 
instructional matters as well as other 
issues of concern to GSIs. In addition, 
staff members of the project advise and 
collaborate with faculty and graduate stu- 
dents in individual departments in 
implementing training programs. 
Finally, the project serves as a campus- 
wide clearinghouse for information on 
TA training issues by conducting on- 
campus surveys and communicating with 
training programs at other colleges and 
universities. 

For more information, contact the TA 
Training Project. Anthony Hall. 2-2175. 



Robby Cohen, ta project coordinator 



To help teaching assistants prepare for 
their instructional duties the Graduate 
Assembly holds an annual TA Training 
Conference just prior to the commence- 
ment of toe academic year. This confer- 
ence is campus-wide and is the single 
largest TA training event at UC Berke- 
ley. Over 400 TAs from almost all 
departments typically attend the confer- 
ence. 

Conferences begin with a plenary ses- 
sion and an address by a faculty 
member, orienting TAs to their role and 
responsit'Iities in undergraduate educa- 
tion. Past speakers have included Pro* 
fessors Richard Sutch (Economics) and 
Steve Selvin (Public Health). Following 
the plenary sessions, participants regroup 
into workshops led by experienced TAs 
and faculty, which provide new TAs with 
practical advice on how to teach 
effectively. 

Workshops are divided into discipline 
specific subjects and topics addressing 
cfmpus-wide instiuvtional concerns. The 
discipline ^)ecihc workshops allow TAs 
in science, humanities, and social science 
to deal with the special teaching, prob- 
lems which occur in their own fields. 
The more general workshops, such as 
^teaching your first class." "overcoming 
grading problems." "how to facilitate dis- 
cussions" bring TAs from all the discip- 
lines together — encouraging a fruitful 
exchange of ideas on teaching methods. 

Woricshops address not only conven- 
tional pedagogical problems, but also the 
complex array of cultural. 50cial and 
employment issues which confront TAs 
at UC Berkeley. Included are discus- 
sions of foreign TA problems, establish- 
ing a classroom climate free from racial 
and sexual prejudice, and TA rights and 
obligations as employees. 

Last year's most popular new 
workshop offered TAs the opportunity to 
hear the underiraduate view. The two 
upper division workshop leaders had sur- 
veyed L.^dersraduates in many discip- 
lines and explained the best and worst 
TA teaching practices from their perspec- 
tives. 



A useful means for orienting Graduate 
Student Instructors (GSIs) to their 
instructional respon«bilities is through a 
handbook. This form allows for the 
compilation of essential information in a 
format that can be easily retained by 
GSIs. When necessary, handbooks can 
be updated and revised to include new 
ideas or new procedures. 

At the campus-wide level, the Gradu- 
ate Assembly TA Training Project's 
handbook. Learnins to Teach, provides 
pertinent information to teaching assis- 
tants in a variety of disciplines. The 
handbook, available to members of the 
campus community without charge, 
acquaints TAs with the instructional 
problems commonly encountered at the 
university, and offers practical advice on 
how to resolve them. 

Most of the articles in the handbook 
are written by experienced teaching assis- 
Unts, as i.:is is the group most familiar 
with the special teaching problems con- 
fronting TAs. The book b-gins by 
explaining the initial teaching concerns 
which TAs encounter at the beginning of 
the semester, how to prepare for and 
conduct the first class, what to expect 
from undergraduate students and how to 
approach the problem of motivating 
them. The handbook also offers a 
chapter on teaching strategies appropn- 
ate in different disciplines, including arti- 
cles from TAs in the sciences, humanities 
and social sciences. The troublesome 
problems which arise in grading unde^ 
graduate work are explored in the book, 
as are the teaching methods needed to 
lead meaningful and lively discussions 'n 
class. Finally, the handbook provides 




fhMO by DcniHe Spt llman 

A bird's eye Wew of the Pellcin Biildiog. 
the home of the Graduate Assembly — a 
ttsefol resource for tcachhig assistants 



At the conference TAs are introduced 
to the educational resources on campus 
which offer assistance in teaching and 
advising undergraduates. This introduc-^ 
tion is provided through exhibits which 
ire set up by represcnutives from the 
library system, the Student Learning 
Center, the Office of Educational 
Development, the Counseling Center and 
other instructional support units. 

Although conference evaluations reveal 
that graduate student instructors from all 
levels find the sessions helpful, novice 
TAs who always make up the majority of 
conference participantt are most appreci- 
ative of the training. These inexperi- 
enced TAs. who often enter thdr first 
semester of teaching with little under- 
standing of instructional problems and 
methods, find the practical teaching tips 
offered by veteran TAs and faculty a crit- 
ical first step in learning to teach. 



detailed information on course adminis- 
tration and procedures, instructional 
resources, financial assistance and 
employment matters. 

The Graduate Assembly will be distri- 
buting the handbooks to departments 
during the first week of classes If your 
department is in need of handbooks 
please contact the TA Training Project. 
Anthony Hall. 2-2175. 

Several departments have also 
developed handbooks as a way to address 
the teaching concerns of a particular dis- 
cipline and to discuss specific adminis- 
trative and departmental procedures. 
Such handbooks exist for GSIs in, the 
departments of History. Chemistry, and 
Economics, for example. The English 
Department has produced a handbook 
specifically for instructors in the lA-IB 
scries. The Mathematics Department 
provides its GSIs with a pamphlet enti- 
tled Chalking It Up (Random 
House/Birkhauser Series). These depart* 
rnental handbooks focus on a number of 
similar topics, including such issues as 
administering assignments; grading: the 
first day of class; and how to conduct an 
effective discussion. Each handbook, 
however, also looks at the specific con- 
cerns and problems encountered in the 
particular discipline. e.g.. Iaboratof>' 
safety, using the blavkboard to explain 
problems, and helping students write an 
essay. 

Departments that are interested in 
developing a handbook for their GSIs 
can apply for a grant from the Commit- 
tee on Graduate Student Instructors. 
Contact the Office of Educat ional 
Development (273 Stephens Hall; 2- 
6392) for more information. 
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Workshops 



Something For Everyone: 
Campus Offers GSI Workshops 



Several campus units oflfer short-term 
workshops for GSIs that can supplement 
a department's training activities. These 
workshops can help GSIs improve their 
teaching eflfectivencss, review student 
exams and papers more efTectiveiy, and 
handle a variety of classroom situations 
and problems. Workshop seekers can 
turn to: 

• The Bay Area Writing Project 
5635 Tolman Hall 
Contact: James Gray. 2-0963 

GSIs can enroll in workshops and 
courses related to the teaching of writing 
offered by the Bay Area Writing Project. 
The project can also arrange classes for 
interested GSIs and depanments. 

• The Counseling Center 
Buildmg T*5 

Cor.tact: Jane Moorman. 2-2366 
The Counseling and Psychological Ser- 
vices (CPS) units (Psychiatry. Counseling 
and Student Advising) do outreach with 
GSIs around specific teaching concerns at 



• Graduate Assembly 
TA Training Project 
Anthony Hall 

Contact: Robby Cohen. 2-2877 
In addition to the orientation X)nference. 
TA handbook, and other rela^jd services 
for Graduate Student Instructors, the TA 
Training Project of the Graduate Assem- 
bly offers a series" of workshops each 
semester* addressing a variety of issues 
that confront GSIs. These workshops are 
designed by TA$ — with faculty assis- 
tance — and provide practical advice on 
teaching and the educational process. 
The GA hu also held a number of 
workshops focusing on problems of 
racism, sexism and GSI overwoit. In 
addition, several workshops each semes- 
ter focus on specific problems confront- 
ing GSIs in the different disciplines. 
Included in lut semester's workshops 
were such topics as: Teaching in the Phy- 
sical Sdences; A Workshop for Foreign 
TAs; Race and Education at UC Berke- 
ley; and TA Employment Problems. 




Participants in Gradiwte Assembly TA workshop ponder pedagogical problems 



the request of academic departments ar.d 
the Graduate Assembly. 

• The DisablfKl Students' Program 
25l5Channing Way 
Contact: Sharon Bonney, 2-0518 

Workshops, u well as printed materials 
and private consultations, are offered to 
GSIs interested in providing academic 
accommodation for disabled students in 
related course activities. 

• The Office of Educational 
[>evelopment 

273 Stephens Hall 

Contact: Stephen Tollefson. 2-6392 
Since. writing and speaking are two skills 
that cross all course boundaries, the OED 
provides wor*"»hops. videotapes, and 
private consultations tj help GSIs learn 
more about how to encourage, respond 
to, and finally evaluate students' writing 
and speaking. Workshops focus on the 
individual subject areas of GSIs, drawing 
on their own students' work and on 
expectations and opportunities for writ- 
ing and speaking in a given discipline. 
Participants win discuss how grammar, 
organization, development, and style 
affect ihe content of a particular piece of 
work. 



• The Student Learning Center 
Building T-8 

Conuct: Ronald P. Drucker, 

2-7332 or 2-0982 
Workshops show participating GSIs how 
to teach specific skills in writing and crit- 
ical readmg in the course of classroom 
instruction. The one^our long presenta- 
tions, which are tailored to the needs of 
participating GSIs. cover such topics a5' 
Where and How to Intervene in the 
Writing Process; Esublishins Guidelines 
for Student Papers; Leading a Discussion 
Group: Making an Essay Assignment 
Work; Evaluating Student Papers: 
Responding to Students for Whom 
English is a Second Language; and Learn- 
ing From Texts. 

• Subject A 

216 Dwindle Annex 

Conuct: Kim Davis, 2-5570 
Senior Subject A staff conduct workshops 
on writing evaluation and instruction as 
a part of the course work in a variety of 
disciplines. Departments and GSIs 
should consult with Subject A at least 
two weeks in advance so that workshops 
may be designed for the specific course. 



ERIC 



/ 1 ^ 

Percentage' of departments requiring orientations, workshops, consultations, 
and courses: 

Large Small 
Departments Departments 
(Appointing more than 15 TAs: n > 20) (n - 46) 

TAs are required to: 

• Attend departmental orientation session 

• Consult with professor/master TA about teaching 

• Enroll in 300-levcl course 

• Read departmental handbook, files, materials 

• Attend departmental workshops, meetings, seminars 

t/rom UCB Report on Graduate Student Instructors, 1984. 



70% 


35% 


55% 


81% 


45% 


26% 


35% 


33% 


30% 


42% 



Econ Grad Students Profit From 
Training 



Laum Tyson, assogate professor 

ECONOMICS 

During the summer of 1980. the 
Economics Department initiated a Train- 
ing Program for Graduate Stuuer.t 
Instructors. The program has run con- 
secutively for five years, funded in part 
by a grant from the Committee on Gra- 
duate Student Instructcrs and in part by 
>he department itself. During this period 
ht department has appointed an average 
of about seventy of its graduate students 
each academic year as teaching assistants 
or associates, mainly in large undergra- 
duate lecture courses. As a result of 
heavy enrollment demand in undergradu- 
ate Economics cci*rses, the department 
hu genenlly been able to hire all of its 
graduate students seeking a teaching 
position and has occasionally hired 
qualified students from other depart- 
ments u well. 

At the beginning of each academic 
year, approximately one-half of the stu- 
dents hired u GSIs have no previous 
teaching experience; they are assigned to 
serve in Economics 1. the introductory 
undergraduate course in economics. A 
primary objective of the department's 
training program is to provide these 
inexperienced GSIs with a basic under- 
standing of their responsibilities and 
some of the problems frequently encoun- 
tered in Economics I. 

Since its inception, the training pro- 
gram has had two main features: annual 
workshops on topics relevant to the tasks 
of economics teaching assistants; and a 
reference handbook that summarizes and 



elaborates on these topics. The main 
topics covered in both the workshop and 
handbook have included: the role and 
responsibilities of the Graduate Student 
Instructor in economics; construction 
and grading of problem sets and exami- 
nations; the pr;;vention and handling of 
cheating; how to conduct office hours; 
GSl/student support; lecturing and di> 
cussion techniques: and administrtiive 
details specific to the Economics Depart- 
ment. Both the workshops and the hand- 
book have been designed to complement 
the content of the Graduate Assembly 
TA Training Project in which economics 
teaching assistants have been encouraged 
to participate. 

Each >^r the infonnation presented in 
the workshops and handbook is revised 
to reflect changes in both Univenity and 
departmental prv)cedures. For example, 
this year the handbook will be revised to 
explain the new ACE procedures and 
associated GSI responsibilities and the 
new computenzed grading procedure 
adopted in Economic* 1.' 

A final upea of our training efforts is 
evaluation. Each semester, the depart- 
ment administers formal GSI evaluations 
which are examined by the Department's 
Vice<hair in ch'*'"! of GSI training. 
Those students encountering teaching 
difficulties are advised about methods for 
improving teaching. To en.ourage and 
acknowledge excellence in (r^duate stu- 
dent instruction the department recom- 
mends students with.outstihding teach- 
ing records for the Universit ^s award for 
distinguished teaching by Tetching Assis- 
unts and Associates. 



Poli Sci Elects Training Program 
For New Term 



Jack CItrin, assocute professor 

POimCALSaENCd 



In the course of a year. 100 teaching 
assisunts and readen are employed in 
several lower-division and upper-division 
Political Science courses. Unfortunately, 
most of the graduate students appointed 
to these positions for the first time have 
no teaching experience or knowledge of 
the administrative and educational con- 
text relevant to Berkeley undergraduates. 
Our faculty have recognized that more 
s>-stematic attention toward TA training 
would contribute to the quality of under- 
graduate education as well as to the pro- 
fessional training of graduate students. 



particular attention to classroom prob- 
lems that arise in dealing with students 
of diverse levels of preparation and a 
range of backgrounds. 

We have also found it useful to direct 
workshops at particular political science 
issues, e g., political theory or methodol- 
ogy, using faculty and experienced GSIs 
u guest lecturers. These workshops are 
most valuable for first-time TAs when 
offered at the beginning of the semester. 

While these training workshops can be 
extremely bCneficial to Graduate Student 
Instructors, it is also essential for GSIs to 
discuss issues raised in these workshops 
with faculty or experiennrd TAs so that 
new instructors can benefit from others* 



"Our faculty have recognized that more systematic attention 
toward TA training would contribute to the quality of undergra- 
duate education as well as to the professional training of gradu- 
ate Students." 

Jack Citrin, Associate Professor, Political Science 



As a result, in 1984-85. the Political 
Science Department appointed a TA 
resource person on an experimental 
basis. Chrittine Schoefer. a graduate stu- 
dent and teaching assistant' herself, acted 
in this capacity. Ms. Schoefer, aided in 
part by myself, held TA training 
workshops, met with individual Gradu- 
ate Student Instructors (GSIs). and con- 
ducted research to assess the need for 
continuing a formal TA training project 
within the department. 

In conducting workshops, we have 
found that some sessions must be gen- 
eric, i.e.. of relevance to all GSIs no 
matter what courses they teach, while 
some sessions must also address the spe- 
cial problems of particular courses. At 
the general level, workshops can be 
devoted to: the role and responsibility of 
the TA; the first day of class: conducting 
discussion sessions; teaching critical 
reading, writing, and thinking; and grad- 
ing pa{>ers and exams. Moreover, we 
believe it is important to address specific 
types of TA/student interaaions with 



comments and feedback. Thus, in addi- 
tion to the workshops, we plan to offer in 
1985-86 two general consulting sessions 
each semester. One will be a question- 
and-answer session for all GSIs and the 
faculty members with v/hom they will be 
working. This will provide an opportun- 
ity to discuss general issues about teach- 
ing. Another general session, at which 
opinions and suggestions from undergra- 
duates V1II be solicited, is also scheduled. 
The results of these meetings will be 
sumnurized in writing and distributed to 
graduate students. 

Using funds from a grant awarded by 
the Committee on Graduate Student 
Instruaors. and based on the success of 
Ms. Schoefer's work this past year, we 
plan to expand the TA training program 
in the Political Science Department in 
1985-86. Not only will we offer the 
above-described woHcshops and consulta- 
tion sessions, but we will also prepare a 
handbook for TAs and examine the pos- 
sibility of more formalized evaluation 
procedures at the end of the semester. 
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Working With Graduate Students 



Nouvelle Methods For French TAs 



Gerard Jian, scniok uctukck 



When the Chtinnin of French 
Department invited me to Berkeley in 
1965. he handed me a copy of Tite Slatf, 
the student course advisory for incoming 
freshmen. Sharply critinl, The Slate 
unequivocally uned studenu to avoid 
the French Department citing lack of 
direction, training, and poor tead.ing 
ability among the teaching assistants. 
The chairman challenged me to change 
this sad situation. I answered that with 
the full backing cf the department,,! 
could try. 

When I arrived at Berkeley, I found 
that lower-division French courses were 
entrusted to the newest assisunt profes- 
sor who often viewed the task as an 
academic purgatory. I quickly learned 
ihjt lower-division TAs were left com- 
pletely on their own and had little train- 
ing or interest in teaching elementary 
French. I immediately banned English 
from the classrooms and .initiated tt 
series of bi-weekly meetings for Graduate 
Student Instructors (GSIs) in a given 
course. The sessions focused on the gen- 
eral tenets of tangu«$e acquisition, the 
various \:;.thods then in practice, and 
the advantages of our approach. In each 
meeting wc answered the following ques- 
tions: 

• What do your studenu know so far? 

• What do we want to introduce, drill, 
explain, and verify? 

• How do we approach new material 
based on what we have done so far? 

• Why do it this way? Is there a better 
way? 

• What type of exercise could we devise 
to ascertain that students understand 
and use a specific structure spontane- 
ously in harmony with the materials 
acquired previously, and in the context 
of meaningful practice? 

To better demonstrate the new tech- 
niques. I bjgan teaching a pilot French I 
and French II section pcrsontlly and 
invited GSIs to attend. Further, we e$u- 
blished a visiution procedure still in 
existence. Each TA receives at least two 
visitors, another faculty member and 
myself. Each visit is followed by a dis- 
cussion. Periodically we use video ser- 
vices to iMpc a particular class and com- 
ment on it in a playback session with all 
the GSIs of a given course. In a similar 
vein, we produced a film in 1972 demon- 
strating our methodology. To our 
delight, the film hu been shown at cam- 
puses throu^out the country. 



The increased training initially created 
workload problems for the GSIs. We 
resolved this situation by incorporating 
meetings, observation of demonstration 
classes, and other learning activities into 
a methodology course granting units. 
This allowed GSIs to satisfy their study 
list requirement while they devoted 
twenty houn per week to their teacher- 
training, teaching, and preparation. 

Within a few short year? The Slaie 
celebrated the **exccllencc of the French 
TAs and the French lower-division pro> 
gram.** Enrollments, which had been 
decreasing, swelled. Even with the elimi- 
nation of the language requirement in 
1970. our CP' .Iments were maintained 
and began «o rise againJ In 1965. the 
department enrolled between 35 and 40 
TAs. Today that number is close to 70. 
E\ch TA teaches a section of no more 
thkt twenty-five students and the total 
lower-division enrollment stands between 
1500 and 1750 students. 

While numbers alone do not prove the 
validity of our accomplishments in 
language teaching, they indicate to what 
extent we held back the tide. or. more 
precisely, the withdrawing tide. Our 
lower-division program in French never 
suffered the throes of declining enroll- 
ment or interest, as was generally the 
case in foreign languages throughout 
American universities in the 1970s. This 
unfortunate phenomenon wu most often 
blamed on abandoning language require- 
ments, but much of the fault also lay 
with faculty methodology and improperly 
prepared langLige teachen. Today, 
teacher-training is uken more seriously 
at the univenity \t\'ti and second 
language acquisition has become a more 
sophisticated discipline than it was 
twenty years ago. Curriculum guidelines 
for foreign language, at both the secon- 
dary and college levels everywhere, now 
clamor — with the support and approval 
of nearly the entire profession — for 
both communicative competency and 
demonstrable oral proficiency. We 
appear to have been twenty years ahead 
in this department since communicative 
oral competency, and, hence proficiency, 
have always been the mainsuy of our 
program. Our Giaduate Student Instruc- 
tors, for two decades. ha*/e wanted to 
demonstrate tor themselves what they see 
demonstrated in classes taught by master 
teachers, namely, that American college 
students not only are eminently capable 
of atuining proficiency in a foreign 
language but they can immensely enjoy 
the entire learning process leading to that 
satisfaction. 



Tips For Faculty 



Efforts by individual faculty members 
can improve the quality of graduate stu- 
dent instruction and can benefit the Gra- 
duate Student Instnctor (GSI), the 
undergraduate and the faculty. The 
suggestions that follow can be readily 
implemented and are aimed at encourag- 
ing greater faculty interactions with GSIs 
in the preparation for and actual teach- 
ing of specific courses. 

• Set up a meeting to discuss the course 
and the GSIs' role thoroughly before 
the semester begins (covering such 
topics as procedures, responsibilities, 
grading, and best wa)-s of spending 
time in sections). 

• Give GSIs a copy of the course syl- 
labus and readinp at least a week 
before class begins. 

• Recommend additional readinp on 
course topics unfamiliar to GSIs. 

• Get GSIs together with those who 
have taught the course in previous 
years, so that new GSIs can benefit 
from the experience of their predeces- 
sors regarding best ways of spending 



time in sections, chief problems stu- 
dents may experience, ways of stimu* 
lating discussion, and so on. 
Require GSIs to attend course lectures 
regularly, so that GS^t know wh>t 
material hu been covered and how. 

• Schedule faculty member*s own ofBce 
hours at diflferent times than the GSI^ 
in oixler to maximize students* oppor- 
tunities to consult with course sufT. 

«» Ask GSIs to give instructors brief 
weekly written reports on any prob- 
lems the students may be having in the 
course (e.g., *Ust the 2 thinp that 
caused students the most difficulty in 
class last week'}. 

• Get together with GSIs regularly to 
discuss how the course is going. 

• Get together with GSIs to desfgn 
course usignments and exams and to 
develop common criteria for grading. 

• Review a sample of GSIs' comments 
and/or grades on at least the first set of 
essays, problem sets, quizzes or lab 
reports. 




History Professor James Xettner and graduate student yore over 
ander^adttate Uuebooks 



TAs Mark Time: 

History Examines Age-Old Grading 
Problem 



James Kettoer, associate professor 

HISTORY 



As teaching assistants and readers, gra- 
duate students oAen have major respon- 
sibility for grading student work. Grades 
are an integr^t part of undergraduate sti/> 
dents' educational experiences (perhaps 
more important than we would like) and 
can be a gauge u to how students are 
responding to the course. For these rea- 
soi^s, it is important that the instructor 
and the TA/reader communiate regu- 
larly and effectively on the subject of 
grading. Th<s can minimize any incon- 
sistencies in the grading procedures and 
keep both faculty and graduate students 
apprised of the extent to which students 
are understanding the material. 
. In my own courses, graduate studenu 
are responsible for grading essay exams 
and take-home papers (under my super- 
vision) and thus must be able to assess 
each student's argument and presenta- 
tion. I advise TAs to comment briefly, 
objectively, and impersonally in the mar- 
gins of the essay and to makft a short 
general sutement at the end: eg., **this 
shows that you have mutcred a lot of 
information, but you have not quite 
responded to the questions**; or. **your 
argument is convincing but the essay 
could have been more efTectively organ- 
ized and supported with more speafic 
evidence.** This helps explain the basis 
of the grade to the students and will be 
useful later (to professors and TAs alike) 
if the student vdihct to discuss the exam- 
ination or asu'gnment. The TA might 
identify the **best** response to each 
exam question so that copies can be 
retained to show other students. 

I also provide my TAs with the follow- 
ing framework to help them determine 
the letter grades for students* work: 

A-range: I like to be pretty conseiva- 
tive with A grades, a little more generous 
with A-. These essays and papers should 
be directly responsive to the main issues 
and the **subtleties** of the question 
posed. The argument should be clear. 



logically organized, and supported by 
wcll<hosen evidence. Usually it is not 
difficult to recognize sUhd-out essays. 

B-rangr. These should also be v*espon- 
sive to the issues, though they may leave 
out some **obvious** elements or have 
some weaknesses in evidence or arifu- 
ment. Minor erron of fact, digressions 
from the topic, skimpiness of evidence, 
or exclusive reliance on a single lecture 
or reading will distinguish these from 
Arrange essays. 

C-rangr. These should show some 
command of the course materials, but 
they will probably lack focus and include 
materials not really relevant to the ques- 
tion. Partial treatment of the key issues, 
lack of orpnization, all facts and no 
argument, or all argument and no facts, 
m^or errors, etc. will characterize these 
exams. 

D and below: Incoherence, minimal 
control of evidence, emphasis on ideas 
irrelevant to the question, etc.. will make 
these u easily identifiable as the A-range 
essays. 

Because paper assignments for my his- 
tory courses are identical in type to 
examination questions, I uk TAs to 
weigh basically the same kinds of ele- 
r:«ents as on the exams: relevance, organi- 
zation, and elTective support of the argu- 
ment by specific examples. Because the 
examinations are wntten _ under time 
pressure, I usually advise the TAs to 
tolerate some lapses in form (for exam- 
ple, minor spelling or grammatical 
errors) if they do not seriously comprom- 
ise the clarity of the argument. I do 
encourage the TAs to give more \ eight 
to such matten in assessing papers. 

I have found it useful to review 
periodically through the semester a sam- 
ple of TAs* graded papers or exams 
across sections. This assures that the 
same sundards are consistently being 
applied. I have also found it useful to 
meet regularly with TAs regarding their 
grading practices so that they are 
informed about my sundards and expec- 
tations. 



* Inform GSIs about campus resources 
for referring students who need 
tutorial assistance, advice, or counsel 
beyond that which the GSI is qualified 
to give. 

> Arrange for GSIs to be evaluated by 
their students (midsemester and at the 
end of the semester) and discuss the 
results of these evaluations in ways 
that will help the GSIs iinprove their 
teaching. 

* Visit GSI sections at least once during 
the term and talk with each GSI con- 
structively about his/her strengths and 
weaknesses. 

» Set up a schedule of classroom visits 
so that each GSI is visited by two 



other GSIs, so that they may give each 
other constructive criticism end 'tips' 
for improving specific aspecis of their 
teaching. (The Office of Educational 
Development has guidelines for class- 
room visits.) 

• Contact the Office of Educational 
Television and Radio to arrange to 
have someone ulk to the GSIs about 
the opportunities for having their sec- 
tions videotaped lO give them addi- 
tional feedback on their teaching (con- 
tact Ann Juell at 2-2535). 

• Inform CSl of other resources (such 
as those listed in this issue of Teaching 
at Berkeley ) to help them improve 
their teaching. 
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Tips For Departments 



Formula Multiplies Foreign GSIs' 
Language Skills 



William Bade, pRomsoR 

HATHEHATICS 



Becaute of its lartc teaching loid. the 
Department of Mathematics appoints 
between 1 10 and 130 teaching assistants 
each semester. Teacliins assisuntships 
are odtn the only major form of finan- 
dal support available to our graduate 
students. To attract the best students 
from around the world, we must offer 
these positions to students whom wc 
have not necessarily been able to inter- 
view. Ineviubly. new Graduate Student 
Instfuaors (GSIs) arrive in Berkeic)' who 
have had inadequate training in spoken 
English and often cannot be undentood 
by students and cannot understand stu- 
dents' questions. The TOEFL (Test of 
English as a Foreign Language), with its 
focus on writing and grammar, is not a 
reliable guide to oral skills. Conse- 
quently, we needed a way to test foreign 
applicants in speaking skills, as well as a 
means for improving the spc';en English 
of those already here. 

The Test of Spoken English (TSE) of 
the Educational Testing Service appean 
to be - an appropriate instrument for 
screening foreign applicants. In 1983 we 
began requiring the TSE of these stu- 
dents in our department. As we did zo, 
wc found we needed to know in a practi- 
cal sense what a given TSE score means. 
Under the auspices of a grant from the 
Committee on Graduate Student Instruc- 
ton. we selected » group of nine current 
students (from China. Korea and Poland) 
known to have problems with spoken 
English and gave them the TSE in early 
December 1983. Beginning in Janu^^v 
1984, these students attended a special 
ten-week course given by the English 
Language Program at UC Extension. In 
May 1984, after retaking the TSE, most 
students scored considerably higher. The 
experiment has been successful in both 
esubllshing criteria for selecting TAs and 
demonstrating that the oral English skills 
of foreign TAs can be greatly improved 
thmugh a carefully designed course of 
limited duration. 

The TSE consists of seven sections, 
each involving a particular speech 
activity. These range from reading a 
printed passage to such usks as dcscnb* 
ing a bic>'cle in as much detail as possi- 
ble. The examinee's responses are 



recorded on upe which is sent to Prince- 
ton for grading. Each response is given a 
rating on comprehensibility. pronuncia- 
> tion. v^mmar and fluency. Averages are 
computed, and an overall comprehensi« 
bility score is derived v/hich ranges from 
0 to 300. In addition, special diagnostic 
scores are provided for the different qual- 
ities of speech. Applicants can take the 
TSE. along with the TOEFL, at test 
centen throughout the world. The cost 
is $40 per test, and reports are sent 
directly to institutions. 

In our first year of requiring the TSE 
of foreign TA applicants wc asked for a 
score of 250. As a result of our experi- 
ence I believe that sundard was too high. 
Applicants with a score of at least 220 
;hould be considered. Moreover, it 
seems wrong to esublish rigid cutoff 
scores. Other facton must be weighed. 

X believe that Mathematics is the fint 
department on this campus to use the 
TSE. However, it is being used widely in 
this country. At least 50 universities 
now require or recommend TSE scores 
forTA applicants. 

Looking toward a possible program for 
our campus, we should not only require 
Uie TSE of incoming foreign Graduate 
Student Instructors, but should also pro- 
vide a remedial program of En^ish 
instruction in which students have par- 
tial responsibilities for the costs. Gasses 
should consist only of graduate students 
who are currently teaching or yfho are 
preparing to teach. 

As part of an overall program, a 
means of testing English proficiency on 
campus will be necess^ Tl e TSE Pro- 
gram offen the Speaking Proficiency 
English Aisessment Kit (SPEAK) for 
direct purchase by university-aSiliated 
English language institutes. The kit uses 
retired tests from the TSE international 
program. With the kit comes a self- 
instructional training manual that 
explains how to administer the test. It 
might be possible for the campus to 
designate a unit to test students with 
SPEAK for the benefit of all depart- 
ments. 

Judging by the Math department's suc- 
cess with the TSE and related ESL 
course. I would encourage other depart- 
ments that rely extensively on foreign 
GSIs to adopt, or experiment with, simi- 
lar measures. 



Resources For Foreign GSIs 



Foreign GSIs can turn to a number of 
campus courses and resources to improve 
their oral fluency and skills in teaching 
American students. These include: 

• Subject A for Non«Native Speakers 

of English 
216 Dwindle Annex 
Conuct: June McKay. 2-5975 

TyfC courses devoted to spokc.t 
English are offered — Subject A 35A and 
Subject A 35B. Both classes, which pro- 
vide 2 units for rtudy Hsi filing and 0 
units toward graduation, meet for three 
1-hour lecture/discussion classes and one 
1-hour language lab per week. The 
courses cover English pronunciation, oral 
comprehension, and (luency. Although 
both are ander^raduate courses, graduate 
students have enrolled in the past. 35A 
meets in fall and spring semesten: 35B 
meets only in the spring. 

• UC Extension 

2223 Fulton Street (fierkele)) 
Contact: Tony Vigo or 
Ellen Rosenfield. 2-9833 



Several courses — some meeting for as 
little as five weeks and some for an entire 
semester — train interested students. 
GSIs and faculty in oral English skills. 
UC Extension charges a fee for all classes 
(ranging from $270 to $1000). and offers 
courses in both Berkeley and San Fran- 
cisco. Courses focus on various aspects 



of English communication, including 
idiomatic expressions, accent improve- 
ment, and listening skills. In addition. 
UC Extension will uilcr courses to the 
needs of departments or groups ar.d offer 
instruction on-site. GSIs, who have been 
referred by a faculty member, may some- 
times be provided complimentary enroll- 
ments in the Berkele>' classes on a space- 
available basis. 
» Language Laboratory 
B-50 Dwindle 

Contact: Victoria Williams. 2-0767 

The Langucge Lab has a variety of 
self-study upes for speaken whose fint 
language is not English. The tapes vary 
in length and difficulty, and are most 
useful in conjunction with tutoring so 
that students can receive feedback on 
their progress. The Lab's hours are 
Monday-Thursday. 8am-6pn: Friday. 
8am-5pm: and Saturday. I0im-2pm. 
• HandboJc/or Foreign TAs 

Graduate Assembly 

Anthony Hall 

Contact: TA Training Project. 
2-2877 



The Graduate Assembl.. has compiled 
a handbook for foreign TAs conuining 
information on teaching American stu- 
dents. Also included is a listing of tutor- 
ing and other resources for foreign bom 
TAs interested in improving their spoken 
English. 
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The following gulddines can be imple- 
mented at the departmenUl Icvd to 
improve the selection, training and 
evaluation of Graduate Student Instruc- 
ton (GSIs). 

• Assign an individual or committee 
with primary responsibility for matten 
related to the appointment, training 
anc^ supervision of graduate student 
teachers. 

• Develop formal policy sutements on 
the rights and responsibilities of GLIs 
and on procedures for appointing and 
reappointing graduate student teach- 
ers, 

• Appoint and reappoint GSIs on the 
buis of command of both spoken and 
written English, command of the sub- 
ject matter and potential or demon- 
strated teaching ability 

• Develop a plan for training GSIs. 
Involve both faculty and GSIs in the 
process to assure that the needs of 
GSIs, faculty and un'lergraduates will 
be met. 

• Make apprentice teaching opportuni- 
ties available to graduate students 
regardless of career goals if possible 
and practical 

• Provide critical feedback to the novice 
teaching assistant throughout bis or 
her fint semester. 

• Provide orienutions for new GSIs 
before they undertake their duties, dis- 
cussing roles, responsibilities and other 
issues related to bdng a TA. 

• Use campuvwide training activities tc 
supplement (but not replace) depart- 
mental training ctfons. 



Tips for GSIs 

Graduate Student Instructon (GSIs) 
can influence their own teaching experi- 
ences through a variety of methods 
designed to enhance and develop teach- 
ing skills. The fdlowing are a few hdp- 
ful suaestions for GSIs: 

• Initiate meetinp with those who 
have been GSIs for the course in pre- 
vious years in order to benefit from 
their experiences regarding the best 
ways of spending time in sections, 
chief problems students may 
encounter, ways of stimulating dis- 
cussion, etc. 

• Talk with the faculty member about 
the problems that arise in teaching 
and ask for ^'tips*' on how to handle 
difficulties. 

• Attend course lectures, whether 
required or not. to know what 
material has been covered, be better 
prepared in sections to fill pps. 
correct misundentandings. etc. 

• Keep a brief record ot' what works 
and what doesn't (e.g.. with assign- 
ments): this will provide a guide for 
making c!,«nges in the next offering 
of the course. 



• Capitalize on experienced GSIs by 
informally involving them with new 
GSIs in 'buddy pairings,' in small 
group discussions, or through written 
legacies. 

• Use centralized training 'and resources 
to increase GSI sensitivity to the class- 
room climate and the conditions and 
needs of tainority students and dis- 
abled students. 

« Arrange for apprentice teachen to 
receive feedback about thdr teaching 
(from student questionnaires, video- 
upe. or observations by peers, head 
TAs, or faculty memben) during the 
middle of their first teaching term, in 
the spirit of improvement. 

• Formally evaluate new and experi- 
enced GSIs at the end of a semester 
through student questionnaires and 
observations by a faculty member or 
TA coordinator. 

• If appropriate, appoint a 'Master TA* 
with deariy defined duties, sutus and 
pay. who coordinates GSI activities for 
large courses with many sections, con- 
ducts demonstration Masses or orienu- 
tion sessions for new GSIs, observes 
and moniton GSI performance and. in 
general, provides a liaison between 
GSIs and faculty. 

• In departments with large numben of 
GSIs. offler 300.1evel courses aimed at 
demonstrating and perfecting teaching < 
skiUs. 

• Initiate a series of workshops or collo- 
quia on teaching to which GSIs as well 
as faculty are invited. 

• Identify procedures for GSI training so 
that it is not soldy dependent upon 
the efforts of a single individual. 



• Ask the faculty mtmber to review 
comments and/or grades on at least 
the first set of es»ys, prob'em sets, 
quizzes or lab reports, and discuss 
with the faculty member criteria for 
grading and the best ways to gi> • stu- 
dents feedback. 

• Identify students having difficulty in 
the course and give individual help 
where possible, referring more 
difficult problems to the instructor. 

• Ask the faculty member to visit sec- 
tions at least once during the term to 
evaluate strengths and weaknesses 
and to make ivggestions for improve- 
ment. 

• Contact the Office of Educational 
Tdevision and Radio to arrange to 
have a class videouped to get addi- 
tional feedback on teaching (the per- 
son to conuct is Ann JudI at 642- 
2535). 

• Ask the department to recommend 
other resources to help improve 
teaching, e.g.* departmental orienta- 
tions, workshop/colloquia. 300 
courses, the Graduate Assembly, 
other campus units, GSI handbooks, 
and journals concerned with teaching. 
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Docs experience in preparing studenis 
to teach in sui rounding schools suigest 
strategies for better preparing graduate 
students to teach in this **schoor (UC 
Berkeley)? Several of us in the Graduate 
School of Education thought that it 
might, and a preliminary assessment of 
the course we designed wiih this in mind 
— Education 380; Professional Training 
for Teaching Assistants — encourages us 
to think that we were right. 

Education 380 itself has been on the 
books for some time. Fonneriy it was 
used by individual facJiy members lo 
train teaching assisunts who worked 
with them directly. However, during this 
past academic year — with support from 
a grant f?om the Commillcc on Graduate 
Student Instructors -> we revised this 
course to serve u a more general "practi- 
cum," for graduate students from across 
the campus who work in "language 
intensive subject areas," such as the 
social sciences and humanities. 

Our revisions were guided by three 
assumptions. First, that courses for 
which undergraduate students must do a 
great deal of reading and writing gen^ 
erate a characteristic set of teaching chal> 
lenges, regardless of the academic depart* 
ments involved. Second, that teaching 
assisunts could confront these challenges 
with more imagination and success if 
they enrolled concurrently in a formal 
course which required them to observe, 
describe, and reflect upon their owr 
teaching practice. And third, that the 
structure of a graduate **practicum** was 
a reasonable way to guide teaching assis- 
tants through this process and bring 
them into greater conuct with the wealth 
of teaching expertise present on the 
Berkeley campus. 

The course we designed met u a sem- 
inar once a week for 90 minutes. Stu- 
dents were assigned articles and books 



which desc nd a variety of effecti^r 
teaching tev 'iqucs, anal>'zed issues 
(such as wriniii conventions in different 
academic disciplines), or examined the 
special role played by graduate studenis 
in college^level instruction. Students 
were also given several **field assign- 
ments** through which they observed 
other classes and analyzed their own 
repertoire of teaching practices. 

Oass sessions were used for three 
related puiposes: to discuss each gradu- 
ate student's current teaching assignment 
in term« of issues addressed by the prac- 
ticum, ;o review field auignments and 
course readings, and as **work$hop$" 
through which students could develop 
new teaching strategies and techniques. 

The **field assignments** required stu- 
dents to observe other University teach- 
ers at work and were guided by a set of 
questions about teaching practices, the 
**shape" of the clus session, student par- 
ticipation, etc. For their first observation 
Gn:?uate Student Instructors (GSIs) 
selected courses within their own major 
field. While this was valuable in some 
respects, they found the subjea matter 
itself to be so interesting that they had a 
hard time paying attention to the 
pedagogic structure of the class. In their 
*.econd **field assignment." the GSIs were 
asked to observe a teacher in a subjea 
area quite removed from their own. In 
terms of classroom tnal>-sis. this assign- 
ment was far more successful and gen- 
crated some extremely ^vluabie insights 
into bow class sessions can be organized 
and uught. 

To conduct the **woricshop" sessions, 
technical consulunts were recruited from 
ihe Subje« A Program, the Office of 
Educational Development, and the Stu- 
dent Learning Center, For example. 
Steve Tollefson (Subjc« A) came for two 
sessions to diKuss strategies and tech- 
niques for **marking student papers'* and 
"assigning productive esMy topics.** At 
another session, Barbara Davis (Office ot 
Educational Development) demonstrated 
useful techniques for conducting mid- 



term course evaluations , Workshop ses- 
sions were also Kheduled with Mike 
Hardie (Student Leaminf, Center) on 
'•when to intervene in t!ie writing pro- 
cess,** and with Cordon Cox (Stident 
Learning Center) on ••learning from 
text.** Robbie Cohen (The Graduate 
Assembly) also came for one session to 
discuss the **professionalization** of 
teaching assisunts. 

OSls enrolled in the course wv're 
encouraged to apply techniques acquired 
through workshops and field observations 
to their own teaching assignments. They 
were also encouraged to think through 
pedagogical concepts and assumptions 
behind their teaching practices and 
behind the new strategies with which 
they WW becoming familiar through the 
course. Additional discussion and 



stirnulating and directly applicable to 
their teaching assignments. THey found 
the -workshop** sessions to be particu- 
larly valuable and reported much the 
same about their field assignments. 

At the beginning of the semester, stu* 
dents were asked to identify the four or 
fi^'e most imporunt challenges to be 
faced in their teaching assignments that 
term. At the end of the course, when 
asked to reassess this list, they reported 
either that they had moved be>'ond tJjese 
challenges or that they had come to see 
them as structural elements of teaching 
which would require their continued 
attention. It was a pleasure to note that 
they all expressed increased confidence in 
their ability to teach, and. more impor- 
tantly, in their ability to learn from their 
OH/i teachinz experience. 



"As one person put it, *rve learned to treat the classroom situa- 
tion OS thcatrc.in which a lot is going on, only some of which I. 
can directly control...and to enjoy it more.' 



Jon Wagner, Coordinator, School of Education 



review were scheduled for subsequent 
class meetings. This **back-and.forth" 
structure of the class encouraged studenis 
to constantly examine the interrelation- 
ship between educational theory and 
teaching practice. 

One of the more stimulating aspects of 
the course — for both students and the 
instructor — emerged from examining 
leaching issues across the different 
departments represented (English, 
Anthropology, Political Science, etc.). 
The variety of subjea areas was espe- 
cially evident during the last two weeks 
of the term, when each student presented 
within the practicum itself a lesson 
developed through his or her own subject 
area teaching assignment. Analysis of 
these presenutions revealed a variety of 
teaching approaches, each of which could 
be effective in its own right, an ^tremely 
valuable lesson for the developing 
teacher. 

Student response to the course was 
quite positive. Those enrolled reported 
that the practicum sessions were both 



As the principal instructor and archi- 
tect for this course, I approached it with 
about equal amounts of curiosity and 
commitment. For whatever reason, in 
the space of the semester, the graduate 
students seemed to move to . a similar 
position in terms of their own teaching. 
As one person put it, "I've learned to 
treat the classroom situation as theater. . 
. in which a lot Is going on, only some of 
which I can directly control. , , and to 
eiyoy it more," 

I don't know her students, but I'm wil- 
ling to bet that as she gets greater 
rewards from her teaching, they will too. 
That's a good reason to try something 
like this, at least once. The fact that it 
might be working is « good reason to try 
again. Well be offering this course again 
In fall 198S and spring 1986, and we will 
be developing a similar course for Gra- 
duate Student Instructors working in 
areas that require demanding quantiu- 
tive assignments of undergraduate stu- 
dents. 



TA Training Program 
Engineered For Success 

F,C. Hurlbut, frofestor 

VtCE-CHAtR for INSTRUCTION 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 



Approximately five )cars ago, the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering 
instituted a seminar for teaching assis- 
unts entitled the 'Teaching of Mechani- 
cal Engineering at the University Level." 
Generally managed by the two depart- 
ment Vice Chairmen, the course is 
currently Uught by Professor Dan Mote, 
Vice Chairman for Graduate Studies, 
and m>self, AHer four terms of shared 
participation, I have identified three cen- 
tral goals which direct our approach. 

Our first goal is to introduce the teach- 
ing assistants to the broad array of com- 
ponents essential to the teaching experi- 
ence. This is particularly important 
since TAs in our department do not give 
formal lectures where new material is 
developed and do not prepare or read 
final examinations. Neverthehss. the 
TAs do lead diKussions and manage 
laboratory sections. In doing so. they 
shed new light on troublesome concepts 
and analyses. In order to sene the 
instructor and their students wrll. the 
TAs must become familiar with tlie vari- 
ous aspects r'' their craH. Co'';equently 
in our seminar we specifically address the 
appropriate character of homev.ork. how 
to deal with examinations and grading, 
as well as finals and term projects. 

Providing a forum for discussion of 
educational policy and issues of impor- 
tance to TAs as instructors and as gradu- 
ate students has been our second goal. 



We have found it useful to stimulate 
such discussion in light of ongoing 
faculty concern ar ' the more immediate 
TA conceir*. Accordingly, seminar par- 
ticipants discuss such topics as the prel- 
iminary exam process, exploring vanous 
degree programs and investigating 
parameters for dissertations and theses. 

Our third interest has been to provide 
a time and place for focused, but often 
unplanned, frank expressions of opinion. 
Both Professor Mote and I have profited 
substantially from student views of 
department policies and education^ 
needs, while the students have also 
gained new insights and developed new 
perspectives. 

One particularly unusual and success- 
ful aspect of the seminar Is our team 
approach. Class members are organized 
into teams of three or four. Each team 
develops ^sition psper listing positive 
and negative upects of such topics as 
formal discussion sections versus indi\'i- 
dual counseling. A presentation is made 
by one team member, the ensuing discus- 
sion is chaired by a second member and 
a five minute wrap-up is given by a third 
team member. A one-page summary is 
prepared and submitted two weeks later. 
In our experience, the discussion is lively 
and wide-ran^ng. 

Addressing the three major concerns 
for TA training with this team approach 
ha., made Teaching Mechanical 
Engineering At The University Level" a 
particularly useful and valuable tool for 
TAs in our department. 



Scandinavian Seminar: 
Scenes From TA Training 



John Undow, fROFESsoR 

SCANDINAVIAN 

Marianne Stolen, visiting ucturer 

SCANDINAVUN 



The Scandinavian Department faces 
an unusual problem in th>t it offers 
instruction in three foreign languages 
(Danish, Norwegian, Swedish) at the 
beginning, intermediate, and ad\£^ced 
levels, often without multiple sections, 
and with a relatively small graduate stu- 
dent population to draw on for teachers. 
Although the languages are closely 
related, textbooks never are, so coordi- 
nating instruction in the thtte languages 
is difficult. Indeed, it is only in recent 
years that coordination across languages 
has been attempted, and 1 984-85 was the 
first year in which a language coordinator 
was added to the suff". Her duties 
include, besides formal supervision of all 
undergraduate language instruction in 
the department, the teaching of a 
pedagogical seminar (Scandinavian 300). 

All teaching assisunts -> ordinarily 
between 6 and 9 - enroll in Scandina- 
vian 300 which meets twice a week. The 
first class meting of the week is devoted 
to presenution of pedagogical theory and 
practice. The second is Open for discus- 
sion. The small size of the group and 
similarities of the languages to be uught 
make it possible to anticipate and deal 
with many of the common problems new 
and oen experienced Graduate Student 
Instructors (GSIs) in our department 
face. At the beginning of the term, the 
course attempts to develop a teaching 
plan covering the first two weeks of the 
semester to meet essential educational 
and social needs of the students. 



Of special importance throughout the 
term is the devising of language function 
sheets which focus on t>'pjcal fcrmuliic 
expressions for expressing functions such 
as greeting, leave-uking, introduction of 
self and others, uking for opinions, 
expressing like and dislike, and so forth. 
We also try to equip T^2 with the skills 
necessary to make optimal use of these 
maten'als, including the social skills 
necessary to promote a classroom atmo- 
sphere conducive to relaxed and informal 
interaction among the students, ^nd 
teaching skills stressing meaningful com* 
munication rather than repetitive drills. 

Rnally, this training process for TAs 
has enabled us to construct and acamu- 
late a file of useful supplemenury audio 
and video teaching materials. These 
resources Jilow TAs to see and hear 
specific instructional methods and their 
Impact on students. 
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GSis Psyched For Training 



Donald Riley, professor, 

rSVCHOLOGV 



For the past several >Tarj, the Psythol* 
0|y Department his offered a required 
training course for all new Graduate Stu* 
dent Instructors (GSIs). The course is 
orpniied and overseen by two faculty 
members, but the primary responsibility 
for the ♦^k.to.wetk activities is in the 
hands of a senior graduate student with 
extensive eipeiience as a teaching assii- 
unt. In previous years the seminar has 
run approximately 12 %wks with the last 
part of the semester given over to the 
videotaping of GSI perfonnances and 
feedback. 

During the seminar portion of the 
course, a range of topics are dIscusKd 
including such issues as: what to do in 
the first class meetingrhow to ^tet partici- 
pation from students in discussion scc^ 
tions; how to evaluate student perfor- 
mance; teaching $tylcs and strategies: 
pros and cons of the lecturing method; 
problems and principles of examination 
giving: use of ampus faeilities as aids to 
good teaching: and ethical issues that 
arise In teaching. 

Our experience with this course has 
led us to several conclusions. I^rst, one 
of the most imporunt aspects of the 
seminar is that it provides a support 
group for individuals during their first 
leaching experience. The GSIs benefit 
grtally from having a forum in which to 
discuis their problems and to share tolu* 
" probably appropriate that no 
member of the faculty be present during 
lh«e disctitjien:. 

Second, perhaps equally ImporUnt is 
that new Graduate Student Instructors 
can pin a perspective on varieties of 
expectations a.jd approaches to teaching. 
Throughout successive weeks, the GSIs 
in the course meet with faculty members 
who;Ji$cuss their views on good teaching 
>nd what they liy to do, and then with 



undergradtjates who describe what they 
look for in good instructors and GSIs. 
These kinds of discussions nuke clear 
that there is no single answer to the 
question of good teaching and slmulune- 
ously fulfill the GSI's role as an 
intermediary between the students and 
the faculty. 

Third, the course Is more valuable 
when the GSI participants are con* 
currently teaching their own sections. 
Those who take the course in the fall but 
do not teach until the spring benefit less. 
This is pnmanly because new GSIs who 
arc also new students must learn many 
things about time management: how to 
be a GSI. a student, and a researcher all 
at the same time. 

Fourth, the videotaping and feedback 
has. in our experience, been more nega* 
tivc than positive in its eflTect New GSIs 
find it threatening and rather unnerving. 
Video feedback may be a more appt>pii. 
ate technique after a GSI has some 
apenence and feels reasonably secure. 
While the potential value of videouping 
and feedback is undeniable, the manner 
in which It is introduced and how it is 
used is of special importance. There arc 
some interesting alternatives to videoup- 
ing. We sometimes Provide Upe Simula* 
lions of teaching with feedback from an 
informed critic. GSIs are encouraged to 
visit other cUsses and seaions with 
observation checklists so that the GSI 
can think critically about what works 
and what doesn't. 

During the coming year wc will offer 
the seminar both in the fall and spring 
semesters. Having omitted the videotape 
pnxtss and drawing from our experi- 
ence, we have concluded that the course 
IS most effectively uught in seven or 
ei|ht weeks. New GSIs teaching for the 
first time that semester will be required 
to take the seminar. Wc have been 
pleased with our training course and 
GSIs have commented on its value and 
effectiveness. 



Slavic 301: 

Video Nyetworking 

Helps TAs 



Heniyka Yakusbcr, ucturer 

SU VIC lANCVXm AND UTCRATURC 



Approximately 500 students enroll in 
first and second year Russian language 
classes cKh year, receiving instruction 
from 12 or 13 teaching asslsunts. In 
essence these graduate students arc not 
assistants at all. From the first day of 
teaching they have complete responsibil* 
ity for a class and arc expected to per* 
form their teaching duties as best as pos- 
sible. Yet prior to surting their assign* 
nents, there is rarely a single Graduate 
Student Instructor (GSI) who has Uught 
before; men of them havx n^-er even 
stood in front of a class. In viewof this, 
the Slavic Department considen the 
teaching auisuntship as a kind of 
apprenticeship and provides the TAs 
with a carefully designed training pro- 
gram which consists of: 

• a pre-semester workshop, held during 
the last week of summer vacation; 

• the seminar practlctim. Slavic Teach* 
ing Methods, which provides the TAs 
with continued supervision. 

This seminar practicum, Slavic 301 ~ 
Teaching Methodology in 'Russian 
Instruction, is required for all first time 
TAs as well as those assigned to a new 
level of instruction. During weekly 
meetings, with the instructor, GSIs dis- 
cuss such topics as practical teaching 
methods, design of supplemenury course 
materials, use of the language laboratory. 



At this meeting the GSIs themselves 
often comrntnt pcrccpiiv-cly about their 
instructional methods in the vidcoUped 
lesson. The upc plajs the role of a mag* 
nif>ing glau for the GSIs ^ho tend to be 
more critical 5f their own performances 
than any other observer would be. Thus, 
the supenrisor has the Usk of helping the 
Graduate Student Instructor separate 
significant problems from things whivh 
have little to do with being an effective 
teacher and giving the GSI some con* 
structivx sdttesiions for correcting real 
weaknesses. 

I have noticed tha; for some Graduate 
Student Instructofs the first videotaping 
session seems a painful experience, but 
the confidenllality of the viewing and 
supportive individual discussion seems 
to change their auttudes, GSIs often 
approach the second uping. held se>-eral 
wteks after the first, more uvorably. pay. 
ing less attention to their ph>slcal 
appearance and the minor deuils of their 
performance. Repeated videotaping 
th^ughout the semester allows the GSIs 
to tr>- new techniques and to see the 
changes m their teaching behavior over 
!ime. 

Keeping these upes for more than one 
>-ear allows us to demonstrate concrete 
e\loencc of GSI progress during their 
teaching career. The preservation of 
these Upes has been made possible by a 
grant from the Committee on Graduate 
Student Instructors allowing us to pur* 
chase a set of our own videoupes which 
wt may keep and use again as needed. 
The Andrew w. Mellon Foundation 
Grant receiv-cd from the Center for 
Slavic and East European Studies has 
enabled the Slavic Department to acquire 
equipment for viewing videoupes. 

Besides the immediate benefits for the 
GSIs, the videoupes can become a per* 
manent tool for the training of tcKhers. 



The tape plays the role of a magnifying glass for the 
GSIs who tend to be more critical of their own perfor- 
mance than any other observer would b?^." 

Hentyka Yakniher, Ucturer, Slavic Languages 



coordination with other discussion sec* 
tions, and any other pertinent subject. 
Ine Graduate Student Instructors ar« 
given continued guidance and support 
through our department's 300-level train* 
ing seminar. 

Videouping plays a substantial role in 
both pans ofthe GSIs* training. As their 
supenrisor. I first used videoupes as an 
educational tool in 19K3. At the begin* 
ning of each semester, all GSIs ere video- 
uped teaching the ume lessoi. within 
each level of instruction, so yut Inter* 
pc'ir comparisons of their uerformance 
can be readily made. The videouping Is 
prearranged and covers the entire class- 
room hour. A professional amera 
operator from the Office of Educational 
Television and Radio upes the session, 
focusing on the students as well u the 
GSIs. Following this procedure the TA 
views the upe alone and I, as the TA 
supenrisor. also view it privately. Then 
we meet for a confidential discussion. 



By editing and compiling upes of classes 
conducted during the previous academ'^ 
years, I am preparing a wide variety of 
specialized **modeI vfdeoupes** and 
ptganiiing them into a reference video 
library. The library will be composed of 
upes which demonstrate different metho- 
dological upects of teaching. Having 
before them a model videoupe iUustrJt* 
ing various teaching strategies dealing 
with one teaching topic, the GSIs will be 
able to choose those techniques that 
appeal to their personal temperaments 
and waj-s of teaching. The benefit of 
mh mcdtl videotapes Is that the Gradu- 
ate Student Instructors have a source to 
refer lo and an opportunity to see both a 
technique and a topic put into practice. 

Videoupes have been a tremendous 
Mset for the Slavic Department. They 
have proven to be a useful and versatile 
tool in both the short-term and long-term 
training of Russian language teachers. 



Tune In: 

Tips For Viewing Videotape 



ERIC 



Videoupe evaluation can be a useful 
. to Improve one's teaching 
effectiveness. Graduate Student Instruc* 
tors, or faculty members, can arrange for 
a professional camera operator to video- 
upe a portion of their cUss. The Office 
of Educational Television and Radio (2* 
2535) provides this videouping service, 
at no charge, to all UCB departments 
dunng the hours of S to 5. Monday 
through Friday. 

When arranging the videouping pro- 
cess. It is imporunt to consider the fol* 
lowing: 

• which 15*30 minute section of the 
class will be videouped (beginning, 
middle, end): 

• where the camera should be focused 
(or» students, on the instructor or on 
both): 

• informing students beforehand that the 
cUsswillbeuped. 



Viewing /ind analyzing a videotape of 
classroor.< work can be quite rewarding, 
but It can also be extremely challenging. 
Many people see things they do not like 
•bout themselves, especially in terms of 
physical appearance (eg., weight, pos- 
ture, mannerisms). Keep in mind that 
these arc exauerated on upe. are less 
noticeable and distracting in real life, 
and. in any case, have little or nothing to 
do with being an effective teacher. A 
quick review of a short segment of the 
upe (5*10 minutes) soon after the video- 
taping process can help instructors con- 
front some of their initial qualms about 
viewing themselves on Upe. 

After this initial review, the instructor 
should view the Upe again all the way 
through, focusing on the foUowing ques- 
tions: 

• how prepared was the Instructor? 

• did the instnictor cxpbin things 
clearly? *^ 



• was classtime used effectively? 

• what wu the nature of the interactions 
between the instructor and students? 

• did students seem interested in the 
material md the instructor? 

• was the physical layout of the class- 
room contfucive to learning? 

• to wha; extent did students participate 
m oitcussions? 

• how effective were the instructor's 
questions? 

• in what ways could the class be 
improved? 

, In order to .Jew the class in an objec* 
tivc nunner, consider these topics ts 
though observing someone else's teach* 
mg. 

^ Arranging for and evaluating a second 
videotape Uter during the semester can 



allow the instructor to focus specifically 
on improvement. During the second 
viewing, look fon 

• aspects of teaching which have 
improved; 

• new teaching strategies which have 
been implemented. 

The Office of Educational Develop- 
ment (2-6392) ivill provide faculty and 
GSIs with evaluation forms and advice 
for videoupe viewing. 

The campus also houses videotipe 
libraries with pertinent materials for gra* 
duate student instruction. The Office of 
Educational Television and Radio has a 
videoupe collection of GSIs and faculty 
members teaching in various disciplines. 
These can be viewed individually or used 
as part of a departmental TA training 
program. In addition ETR has a series 
of fifteen-minute upes produced by 
UCLA on aspects of effcctivr leaching. 
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Grants to Improve Teaching and Learning 

Academic Senate 

Council on Educational Development 



Committee on Teaching 



GRANTS AWARDED FOR 1985 
CED Instructional Improvement Grants 



S«tiUM Alym. Hitiory of An: Purchatlnt 
• cowpuiCT 10 pnpttt Md update Jink lm» 
for knurr irovpt. 

All Tmm AikmU, DoTtopmrttt StwdiCK 
DoTloptni a Mw count and ai>dioviM«l 
nuimiH m Dmk>pmcnt Siwdio: Land. 
Ubor»iKjWortiMitS«n.fdWortdr 

c.s. 

mcflt: Dnxiopific t ocw topiwmort counc tn 
computer pnfnmmiaf and ap^icationv 
. Ttm t wit lim m City 4k Xrtionai PUa. 
Ring: impfovtnt the detian and orunUaiion 
of case ttU)C« for IDS 241: The Urttn 
Eaviroomcnt. 

H1llk» ■nmM, MntdhH MlakWr. 
g«f«t SpigMT A MMrttt Mhm. SAHS: 
Dcvtiooint a ikw coune: Racial and Eihnk 
pimcmioei in Health and McdK«l Ochtety 
Care. ' 

Do^ CaWK. Political Science: Xcdetifii. 
tat Political Soenct 3, a lo«er<dmtioii count 
on rrKtnk methods. 

Akft S. Faaa, Chemical Entiarenni: fro- 
irammtni computcf timuUtioat and convtn- 
int ,€ompntef .woceM control for Chemtcal 
EMioeenac 172: Dyaamio and Control of 
Chemical nocttaca. 

^ fwd , Cmtar, , Kant A SotI ijoloey: 
Devtlopint aodtoviiual modulet of Nonhern 
aiifornia Und iMt eumpiet and eapaadinc 
•udtoviiual tutonal aution. 

Arthur cm. EECS: Uniatinf tonware, 
hjfdwirt and manuala for Computer Science 

Xfkh Cmm, Forrttry A Xnoutet Manaae. 
meat: Reitnicturtaf and d<«elopins 
tompuUr-UitrO aaaimmcnti for Forevtrr IIOc 
Fomt ar^ WikSJand Ecooomtci. ' 

CW, ik>lofr;^fraducin| • teach. 
Ifit itide ceUactio« for iiolofy if Uhora< 

lor.es. 

JoU J, C ama if i. Anthfopoloty; Addta| a 
cofflputer>anhMd taboratoiy for oualtutlvt 
ina^iofetbnoiraphkftetddatt. 

C A. Hammtt, Anthrooolocy: Devtlopln* t 
new cpune ta aathropolofc)cal drmotraoiiy 
andrrtoiace&iwtni btl 

Aatkmy Haym<. CWmlitry: Computtiu. 
io| homework pfoMem leta for thermodyna- 
mics tad tuunical mcchaaics. 

#«v?^,rr*fey^* Stem 

Chia, SISAMC: Crtatto< a computer ripWcs 
library for chemtiiry SAd calculus iastivciion 
ia the Froreuioaal Oevriopmefit Frofram. 



HlUiam Jatty, Chrmntry; Prodwcini ^Sdro* 
upcs of tenrrsl Uboratory procedum for 
frtshmaa chemntry< 

trt M. l af Kw . Hittory: Devtlopint a 
reader and slides on Islamic and M)d4k 
Eastern hittory. 

c ttuu* v^.^ M.m^ ^^'^ McKay A Mmdhh riht^My, Sub- 

Sh i M aa MartM. Fublic Health: Fro%td>n« 
a t«o-day workshop for faculty and students 
to revKw cumcuium dcvelopmem for fwNic 
Health nuiniion couries. 

Hrary MilWr, Social Welfam Dcnlupina 
and pwrchasinf sortwait for invtruaton ta 
•ociafu^lfire. 

CartCya FOrter. Women's Studies ind Trrry 
SiraihmM. Soctolotx: Espwdint vvtcotapc 
cotlectton for Women s Studies media libniy. 

Graham FOi^tll. Civil Ei^iaeenna: 
Deirrlopinf a aew coutm in computer>aidcd 
structural enftacerinc desiin. 

Joh« MUk. SAHS and Stephen Mm. 

EducatKMi: Eitahlishlat a health and medical 
appreaticcship prognm. 

DorJa, Sfna. Eaviroamental Sciences; 
Oevdopini a reader alone *ith TA tniaine 
woltshops for Eavireameatal Scteoce la 

Ifdaey Sahrv, OvS EaciiicerMc: Otvelop- 
tnt lastruciMnal tcJoocompttter software for 
espemnental iraduate count CInl Emm* 
iaa 2«IA: Kumencat Methods i« H)4raulK 
and CoaitaJ EtdHSMTiH. 



Ummt S««t Law: DevelorJit and drsltft- 
^ teachthc matenats for academic and 
law counc: tvtdcttoe Advocacy. 

RomM TahahJ A Lany Kattma, Asian. 
Amencan Studies: The Ethnic Studies remrch 
«>^. FvWicatwns prpftct: esuMtshii^ the 
foculty/studeat ffseaich group. 

Clark T l i«>iia. EECS: Devetopta< 
software for underraduate microprocessor 
laboratory, Computer Sciences |}4. 

- ^ ^ ■•^ Music Frovidtni for the 

demoiraphy depanmeat's perrormana pro|ram. 

Mamke Waht, Zoolcjy: OnaaUfnt and 
crcaiiBf a atsjofue of the Motofy teschuu 
collection, ^ 



Committee on Graduate Student Instructors ' 

GRANTS AWARDED FOR 1985-86 
GSI Training Grants 



MUta« Amrdo, Spanlth.A Fonuiueie: 
Count leaden for loi»ref divtuoa Spsmth 
coufK: FrMervKe onenutioa sestiOA for new 
TAs. 

MIchatS larawor. Sociolojy: Ofteoution 
•orkih^ aad letmaars for TAs. 

Juk Ottia A Chrfstlae Schoeitr, Folittcal 
Scieace: Workshops, a handbook and rvalua* 
tioft procedures for TAk 
. Rahhy Cahea. Graduate Astembly: Orieata. 
iioa eoofeftoce. workkbops. haadbook and 
newtletitf for TAi: A haa'Ibook for foreitn 
TAi. 

MariMk Faltms. Caraljn Maeaer A Lao 
TcmlMlK Chemuiry: Oneautioft. 
•[orkihops and Matter TA f«* lower dmtioa 
cbemittry TAs. 

lernari CUbrd. Education: 300>levet 
coune for TAs ia the tocial sciences, humani* 
ties and profestional tcbools. 



Gerard Jlaa. French: New suadardued 
cofflpreheaiive tests to be adminlttercd by 
TAs ta their lections. ' 

June McKay A MtniUk Hke-Bahy. Sub- 
Jea a: Lantuaie traiainf for forrip TAs. 

Jj«ph MlUck, German: Orienutlon 
u^thop and seminars for TAs^ 

MarUnae Stakn, ScaadioavUa: Resource 
ale for TAs. 

Laura D'Aa^rta Tisai^ Economics: Hand- 
^pk.^workshops aad evaluation procedures 

K«ai>ka Yakuahef, Slavic Laniuaaev 
Threv^y orienutuMi workshop for TAs. 



CED Instructional Travel 
Grants 



. Maitla Ca«1a«t««. FtKbolof>: Finictpatinf 
la the Imenutioflai.lUteartB OrtSAizaitoa: 
Society for Test Aaiiety Research ta Outtel- 
6orf. Cermaajr, 

Ja^jr IMaat Lyvck JoumaJiim: Freteatiof 
surrey itsulu at the Attocution for Educatioa 
ta Joumalitm and Mau Communications* 
Aaaual Coa^eatioa in Memphis. Teaaestee. 

Katharine 5tllsa«. Anthropolofy: Attendiac 
a week Iom woffcihop at MIT on the Afithro- 
poloiy of Food and Food Problems. 



f Committee on Graduate 
Student Instructors 
GSI TRAINING GRANTS 
DEADUNE 

Applications for 1986 are due 
FrMay,ApHltl, tM6 



WritttfL 
consul tad— ait avatlaMe tkiaack 
the Omcc of EdiKatiaaal Dete lap ia eal 
273 StepWuf. 4424392 



GRANTS AWARDED FOR 1985 
COT Minigrants 



pstern StilS^rparinOoJ f^ucik^ 

fan of the Feitiaa Emptrc. 

MilMi Aaetfdaw Spanish A Portutweie: 
OevefoPiaC suppkmentary oral alS^iSlS 
2S'*?!?-^!!li!'^ i^*"^ maienah for 
Spanish 4; laieriiisdtaic Spaanh. 

Richard aarth. Social Wdfare: furehasiac 
^v»deo«ape aM praductH three othen 
•bowmtdiaical practice with vxiims of fam. 
My violence, 

Gjwit IMra A DatU Sooaach. South A 
!?**2^j^.***^ froduciat |00 slides 
of ar^adonol ar^ architect wil subiects 
St^^JifL*^*^ developmeati from ?5eo*. 

aiSssisrsi:^^ 



— ^haiihy. Architccure: Furthas* 
WjC vyFmhy f9utpmeM for visual studies 
courses ia aichHceture. 

iJiSi? '•■^^..Spaaish A Fertutuese: 
(icroAlmMtmuHMeripis of the dukes of Fer- 
an Nunez (Ipaia) for t«s»^ Mctioaal use. 

Paul Ganpsr, Ftaai A Sod aioloty: Great* 
iH » ••AfnMial tutorial workstation for 
plaai and aoil bioleor. 

2?^.^5!1?«*J Ceoraphy: Furchastac 
leftjnK prairaiM for femoie seatini andal^ 

J A^lgryto^YafiS^ ^ 

f*y*>?,^?iy**» « caUcction of dtalocitcs 
10 he aaed ia »m year Ruaatan couoes.^^ 

'ft^tS'JiSL^^W * R«sourees: Furehaa- 
an actd rain for Eneny 
A Aeaewcvs 102: Quaetitativt aipcctt of afi^ 
balenvtranmeatalprobkma. 

rimm Jardt. Law: Piepariac a new 
coune: Incovatm and the Uw. 

C^ SpaaUh A.Fonurac 

JWa-aajsi^ia^ 

.i-J^Tl Frodueiai 250 

slides tBottiattyt of the history af Europeaa 
cuttuitandaecie*y.l$00-lf45. 

ia Rrazd relM% iomTal^^ 
toocal themes. 

IMd fl ifciraian. Law: Frepariai a new 
coune for Ictal, studies: The Makia« of 
Modem Ceosuiuiloajiatsm. 

Maidn Llaa. Education: Administntiac 
and analyxiai computer coune performaacc 
quettioftflaire for O^ter Science ia 



Jo^r Lynch. Joumalitm: Developinf leiaJ 
aad loumalisiic matenaH for meda to* 
eouncs. 

Peajr Mamrina. Social Welfare: Piolucii^ 

alcohol and dni| ndventsinc oa self^mane. 
sense of community, and penonal aspirationi. 

Rohfrt Mafiln. Fomtry: Convrrtini maia- 
frm public domain computer ton»»re on 
•'Wljfe ftt science and >aa««eme«t for use 
on IIM'XTmKTocompMers.^ 

erfKftritr***^ ens aadSvOof Garb. 
SESAME: Froducint an aud*ovwta.^oreseata> 
lion depicting the hiswrval cvoluO«n of 
wntem cuHures perceptions of canh \ad 
nature. 

MaridkhMiaUar. Public Hea.A:tkW 
int a arw coune eiamiiOai chai^ procesies 
la health bchanorat the MividuaL eonmun* 
ity, MMitutional aad societal levda. 

. Oaalar H. 0t4M. Dramatic An: Fwehaa. 
mc a »hde c^ien an theatrical production 
from the Greek penod so the present. 

Jf-Htm Fraann A Harsc RMtt Arehi. 
ArcWteaure 130: Ocs^ Thaooes aad 



Jehn RaidMi. SAHS and SisphM Mum. 
Cduotioc Suaportina etbrts so establish a 
health aad flMdical appraaticeihip prayam. 

Mnih Rkimai^ CatU^ 
formaaces of Shakespeare aad purchaaia« fvt 
Shakespeare aims. ' 

^K. y. S. Saaary. Materials Science A 
Mineral Enfuecrinf: DevetoptM aucrpcom. 
puter software Cbr tcachiai mTaeral and parti- 
culate systems. 

Gan SehMar. Architcaait: Craatiaf daaa. 
room etperimeeu lo demoastraic poaci:iles 
of thermal science. 

Grace Smkh A VaaR iWiwiiiii^a. Wear 
Castera Studies: tatroduciM oaavmational 
praaice and oral.pfrsentations for Turtish IR 
course: VideOpu^ Turkish dialofuea. 

JoMfh S«Mi< lECS: Upd«:iat cmine 
yi^f^g^jg <>P<wti5systema aad 

TUumK Arto-Amerieaii Studies: 
Esfablishtai a eomputeriatd bi b ho ira phy an 
blach women la American saciety. 
.,1^ Vjlhman. EatMiajoiy: EstaWishiaa a 
atide , coOaction , from electron microscope 
netaiivcs for Rioloiy 1^0: Utraduction ta 
Comparative Virolofy. 

Michael Wiseman. Economics: Coaductiae 
an ontiH student ae«fltnar at Tandem C^ 
puter Corporation. 

_ Robert Zaefctr, Fbyiiolocy^tomy: 
DcveloptM comfHter eiercises for Fhrste4o»' 
lOtL^^aOutar aad Neurolo|>cal Fhysiolo^ 



■^n-;.^, ^ir».» : • •^v- 

' Committee on Teaching " • *%^. '<-,. 
OUTSTANDING TEACHING ASSISTANT / 
;AND TEACHING ASSOCUTE AWARD " 

Information about this award proffam Is availibie from th^ , 
\ OBcc of Educaiioaat Development. 273 Stephens HtU. 642-6392" 



« . Ai>iu I tACHlINO A^MX:iATE AWARD 
« Departmental iiomiaatl<m$'4ue: Friday, March 7. li 



.-^tf -f > . 



OutsUnding TAs Stand Out: 
Committee Honors Teaching 

Recently, the CommUiee oa TeachlBt 
(COT)JmtUtcd aa awards pfOfram to 
recoftnixe the vital coaiributloftt made by 
graduate ftudeat lastnicton to teachlni 
at Berkeley. Throt»|h Uils prosnm. the 
COT makes available certificates of dis- 
t^ction for preieaution to TeKhtng 
Aiitjttflts and Teaching AssocUtes 
selected by their depanments. la 1914- 
«5, 170 TAs from 45 depanments 
received the Ouisuodini Teachiag Assis- 
Uai Award. 

Rccoinlztni that the eritena for out- 
stittdtflg teaching by graduaie student 
instiuaofs will vaiy among disciplines, 
the COT has placed responsibility u the 
depanmcnul level for selecting the 
Teaching Assisunts and Associates who 
will receive the awvd. Some depart.* 
ments charge their depirtmentai commit- 
tee on tCKhing or iastniciional afairs 



with selecting outstanding graduate siu* 
dent insifvctors; some untts have usoct* 
atcd student organitattoas that select 
TAs for recognition. 

Becaujc excellence in graduate student 
instruction is often not formally Kk. 
ftowledged or rewarded, the COT wishes 
to encourage deI^artments to panieipaie 
in this prognm. It provides the campus, 
as well as the department, %^th a vehicle 
for etpressing appreciation and admin* 
tioo for etcetlencc in teaching at the gra- 
duste studen: level. All names submitted 
by March 7, 19t6 wiU be eligible for the 
l985-g6 awards. Depanments or gradu- 
ate chairs wishing lo r^eogntxe their out- 
standing TAs should contact the Office ot* 
Educational Development, 273 Stephens 
(2*6392) for information and guidelines. 
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